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that sentiment was more than commerce. But Tariff Reformers
were saying every day in their newspapers and on their platforms
that the Dominions guests were being cold-shouldered and sent empty
away by a pedantic and ungrateful Government; and a lively con-
troversy followed when some of these guests attended public meetings
and made speeches in favour of Protection.
6
Before the end of the year the Prime Minister was a very ill man.
He had lost his wife to whom he was greatly attached a few months
after he took office, and in the subsequent months had carried a load
of work and anxiety in face of heart attacks of increasing severity.
The session of 1907 was his last, for though he made one appearance
to make a short business statement at the beginning of the 1908 session,
he never afterwards returned to the House of Commons, and was from
that time a dying man. The period of his illness was one of some
embarrassment for his colleagues. He believed to near the end that
he could recover, and they were anxious to -do nothing that might
lead him to think otherwise. King Edward was at Biarritz and had
begged him, if he thought of resigning, to do nothing until the Court
returned to London at Easter. For six weeks government was all but
in abeyance ; arrears of unsettled questions were piling up, and there
was the unrest which is usual when Cabinet Ministers are aware that
change is hanging over them.
At the beginning of April Campbell-Bannerman himself came to the
conclusion that this could not go on, and though King Edward was
still reluctant to accept it, sent in his resignation. Three weeks later
(April 22) he died. The tributes paid to his memory in the House
of Commons and in the newspapers bear witness to the peculiar
affection in which he was held by his supporters and indeed by not
a few of his opponents. The passions which he had aroused by his
speeches during the South African war had died down, and a great
many remembered only the staunchness with which he had stood
to his guns in face of denunciation and obloquy. In later years he
had become established in the popular view as a " character,*' whose
homeliness and simplicity were in welcome contrast to the clever
dialectics and oratorical excesses of other public men. That was
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